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ABSTRACT 

This document describes a research study of the status of 
basic adult literacy services in New England, particularly the inadequate 
link between adult basic education (ABE) and work- force preparation 
programs. The report describes a system that has failed to adapt to the 
region's increased need for articulation among English as a Second Language 
Programs (ESOL) , adult education and secondary education. Following an 
executive summary and a section describing the need for ABE services, there 
are sections on four major areas considered to be significant if New England 
is to transform adult basic education from an inadequately funded, stand- 
alone cottage industry into a institutionalized, professional delivery system 
characterized by effective partnerships. These are the major areas: (1) 

funding and capacity; (2) mission and performance measures; (3) pathways to 
advancement; and (4) special populations. The report concludes with 14 
recommendations for change, including the following: develop a clear mission 
for ABE that includes a public role in economic development and poverty 
reduction; create pathways to educational and economic advancement; create 
sustainable adult education systems for prison inmates; provide adequate 
funding; and publish state report cards. There are nine tables. Notes, list 
of interviewees and the research methodology are appended. The bibliography 
lists 22 references. (AJ) 
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Rising to the Literacy Challenge 

Building Adult Education Systems in New England 



Preface 

by Blenda J. Wilson 



The urgency behind Rising to the Literacy Challenge is 
deceptively simple: New England cannot sustain a 
thriving economy or a healthy polity when 41 per- 
cent of its adults cannot participate effectively in the 
economy The well-being of the entire region is at risk 
when four out of ten adults cannot read a bar graph 
orinterpret a flight schedule or understand a credit 
card bill. 

The Nellie Mae Education Foundation commissioned 
Jobs for the Future to research the status of basic adult 
literacy services in New England for several reasons: 
first, this research would help inform the Foundations 
grants program in adult literacy; second, Jobs for the 
Future’s expertise represents an important link 
between adult education and work force preparation 
programs; and finally, we believed that the credibility 
Jobs for the Future brings to this inquiry would assure 
that the report would influence public leaders and 
organizations beyond the Foundation. Rising to the 
Literacy Challenge more than fulfills our expectations; 
it is a rallying cry for a renewed commitment to pro- 
viding adults with the competencies necessary to 
function in our contemporary society. We are 
indebted to Jobs for the Future for the clarity and 
insight it has brought to this important public policy 
issue. 

Contrary to the poignant media images that depict 
adult illiteracy as an individual problem that can be 
overcome by personal determination and will, Jobs for 
the Future documents that ours is a system of under- 
resourced, isolated institutions whose services and 
mission have remained relatively unchanged for more 
than 100 years. The report describes a system that has 
failed to adapt to the region s increased need for artic- 
ulation among ESOL programs, adult education, and 
secondary education; it describes a system that virtual- 
ly ignores the need to link sustainable adult literacy 
services and occupational skills training for the 



increased population of prison inmates with an aver- 
age sixth-grade literacy level. In short, ours is a system 
that makes it difficult, if not impossible, for an individ- 
ual to navigate among many providers of separate 
pieces of what ought to be a coherent continuum of 
education and training. 

However, Rising to the Literacy Challenge is not a report 
limited to describing problems. It is more importandy 
a clearly documented call for the creation of articulat- 
ed pathways to educational and economic advance- 
ment for adults from entry-level literacy training or 
ESOL services all the way to postsecondary skills and 
credentials. Jobs for the Future recognizes that many 
different organizations can contribute to this goal. The 
report highlights examples of current efforts to create 
seamless transitions for adult learners through partner- 
ships among various organizations. 

The shortage of literate, skilled adults in New England 
is a significant public policy challenge, but one that 
can be overcome through local partnerships among 
multiple educational and skills training institutions. 
Rising to the Challenge provides both a wake-up call 
and a set of recommendations to accomplish that 
goal. The Nellie Mae Education Foundation and Jobs 
for the Future hope the report will promote dialogue 
and collaboration in planning and funding compre- 
hensive approaches to adult basic education, skills 
training, and postsecondary education. Lawmakers, 
public agency leaders, educators and program 
providers, employers, and, indeed, funders, together, can 
achieve a more literate, more highly skilled adult 
population in New England. 

Blenda J. Wilson, Ph.D. 

April 15,2002 
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Rising to the Literacy Chattenge 

Building Adult Education Systems in New England 



Executive Summary 



N ew England faces a major skills crisis 
that both limits the ability of adults to 
meet their families’ basic needs and 
threatens the regions long-term economic health. 
More than 4.2 million adults — 41 percent of the 
adult population — lack the literacy skills to succeed 
as workers, parents, and citizens in today’s knowl- 
edge-based society (see Table A). 1 Among them are 
adults who lack a high school diploma, immigrants 
with low English proficiency, and high school 
graduates who lack the skills needed for the new 
economy. 

Based on the findings of the regional analysis 
described in this report, a number of recommenda- 
tions arose on the need for adult basic education in 
New England and the region’s capacity to meet it. 
First among these is an ambitious yet achievable 
short-term benchmark: increasing capacity to meet 
the demand for adult basic education and for pro- 
viding resources and incentives for improving sys- 
tem performance and student outcomes. This 
would make it possible to provide the more inten- 
sive services necessary for those actively demanding 
services to achieve meaningful learning gains. 2 



A New Mission for Adult 
Basic Education 

Adult basic education services can play a critical 
role in helping solve the region’s skills shortage by 
preparing adults with low literacy skills for family- 
supporting employment. More than one million 
New England adults lack a high school diploma or 
have limited English language proficiency. Most of 
these adults have very low literacy skills and are 



Table A, Need for ABE Services in 

Population 
at NALS 
Level 1 and 2* 


New England 

Number 
Accessing 
ABE and ESOL** 


Unmet 

Need 


Connecticut 


1,100,000 


30,844 


1,044,000 


Maine 


400,000 


12,430 


388,000 


Massachusetts 


1,920,000 


24,053 


1,900,000 


New Hampshire 


310,000 


5,962 


303,000 


Rhode Island 


370,000 


5,592 


362,000 


Vermont 


160,000 


4,436 


157,000 


Total 


4,260,000 


83,317 


4,154,000 



* Source: NALS data , as calculated by Stephen Reder, “Synthetic Estimates of Adult Literacy 
Prof ciency;” available at uninv.casas.org; 1992 statistical estimate based on population 16+ . 

** Source: Connecticut , Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 2001 state 
statistical reports to the U.S. Department of Education and Vermont 2000 state statistical report to 
the U.S. Department of Education. A participant is an adult who receives at feast 12 hours of 
instruction. See the Appendix: Methodology for more information. 



Key Findings and Recommendations 

The recommendations for system change presented here are 
designed to transform adult basic education in New England 
from an inadequately funded, stand-alone cottage industry 
into a more institutionalized, professional delivery system that 
has effective partnerships with other educational and skills 
training institutions. 



The recommendations are divided into the four areas covered 
by this report: 

• Mission and performance measures; 

• Pathways to advancement; 

* Special populations; and 

* Funding and capacity. 
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unprepared for postsecondary education or skills 

Table B. An Achievable Short-Term Benchmark: training programs that would lead toward success in 

Provide 150 Instructional for Those Actively Demanding Services t h e labor market. 





Current 

Resources* 


Cost of ISO Hours 
for Those Actively 
Demanding Services 


Additional 

Resources 

Needed 


Connecticut 


$34,647,039 


$48,246,000 


$13,598,961 


Maine 


$3,682,815 


$12,192,000 


$8,509,185 


Massachusetts 


$49,507,121 


$84,018,000 


$34,510,879 


New Hampshire 


$3,314,227 


$7,230,000 


$3,915,773 


Rhode Island 


$3,914,974 


$15,000,000 


$11,085,026 


Vermont 


$3,756,053 


$20,568,000 


$16,811,947 


Total 


$95,139,414 


$187,254,000 


$88,431,771 



* Includes public resources only; does not include other funds that may supplement programs. 

Source: 2001 state narrative reports to the U.S. Department of Education and Jobs for the Future 
intervicivs until state directors of adult education. Funding figures are from PY2001, until the 
exception of Maine's, which are from PY2000. 



Adult basic education enables adults with low litera- 
cy to achieve high school level skills and credentials. 
When ABE services were first offered 100 years ago, 
few Americans graduated from high school and basic 
literacy was sufficient education for most jobs paying 
enough to support a family. Adult basic literacy serv- 
ices, by themselves, could enable adults with low 
literacy to develop the skills and credentials neces- 
sary for family self-sufficiency. 

However, ABE services designed solely to help adults 
improve their skills and attain credentials up to a 
high school level no longer meet the needs of indi- 
viduals — or of the higher-skill-level labor market. In 
the past 20 years, structural changes in the economy 



Mission and Performance Standards for ABE Programs 



There is lack of consensus within the New England 
ABE community about the mission and purpose of adult basic 
education. How the differences are resolved will strongly 
affect the ability of ABE to contribute to achieving public prior- 
ities for economic development and poverty reduction. 

iai:i»nrrii The ABE mission and scope of services have 
remained relatively unchanged for more than 100 years. If 
ABE’s mission and services better matched the social and eco- 
nomic realities of a knowledge-based society, adult basic edu- 
cation would play a more effective role in helping to solve the 
skills shortage that threatens New England’s economic future. 

imviiLisft Structural changes in the economy have created a 
new purpose and vision for adult basic education: to help 
adults develop the postsecondary skills and credentials that 
are required for most family-supporting employment. 

True integration of ABE with other educational and 
skills training services for adults requires a partnership among 
equals, built on mutual self-interest and a mutual commitment 
to the adults they serve. Progress is unlikely to occur until ABE 
providers and state directors believe that integration is in the 
best interests of the adults and other stakeholders they serve. 



UiAMiirdUiLixm 

H Create a clear mission for adult basic education that 
explicitly includes a public role for ABE in economic 
development and reducing poverty. Adult basic education 
goals and performance standards should promote a dual mis- 
sion: 1) to help individuals meet their personal learning goals, 
improve their economic outcomes, and promote advance- 
ment to further education and skills training; and 2) to meet 
labor market and employer skill needs. 

61 Develop outcome-based performance standards that 
drive change. States should develop performance standards 
that measure the short-term and long-term educational and 
economic outcomes central to ABE’s dual mission. 

H Develop interagency data systems. Performance 
standards are only meaningful if relevant outcome data can 
be collected, analyzed, and used to implement improvements 
in curricula and learning. 
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have created a new purpose and challenge for adult 
basic education. Today, higher skills and credentials 
are required for most family-supporting jobs, and 
skill requirements continue to increase. At the same 
time, there has been a significant increase in the skills 
needed to drive economic development and growth. 

Under these dramatically different social and eco- 
nomic conditions, adult basic education has an 
equally valuable, but different, role to play, building 
upon its expertise in providing quality education for 
adults with very low literacy. That role is to help 
adults develop the literacy, math skills, and English 
language proficiency that prepare them for the fur- 
ther education and skills training needed in today’s 
economy. 

To achieve this mission, adult basic education will 
have to change from a stand-alone system, discon- 
nected from other education and workforce devel- 
opment systems, to one that plays a vital role in 
partnerships with other educational and skills train- 
ing institutions, together creating pathways to 
advancement to postsecondary skills and credentials. 
By moving in this new direction, adult basic educa- 
tion will be better prepared to play an effective role 
in meeting two key, interrelated public priorities: 

Reducing the level of poverty by helping adults with 
low literacy take an important step toward develop- 
ing the skills and credentials needed for family-sup- 
porting employment; and 

Promoting economic development by reducing labor 
market skill shortages. 

Meeting the Adult Basic 
Education Challenge 

Adult basic education, as presently funded and 
organized, is ill-equipped to meet New England’s 
skills shortage or to ready adults with limited literacy 
skills for employment that can support a family. 
While promising practices can be found in New 
England and other regions, few partnerships among 
adult basic education services, community colleges, 
and skills training programs provide clear, institu- 
tionalized pathways to advancement that adults can 
navigate all the way from basic literacy to postsec- 
ondary education and skills training. ABE services 
can no longer meet the needs of adults — or the labor 
market — as a stand-alone system that helps people 



0 




Table C. Demand for Adult Literacy and ESOL Services 





Population 
at NALS 
Level 1 & 2* 


Estimated 
Demand- 
20% of 
NALS 1 & 2“ 


Adults 
Accessing 
and ESOL 
Services*** 


Unmet 

Demand 


Connecticut 


1,073,000 


214,600 


30,844 


183,756 


Maine 


400,000 


80,000 


12,430 


67,570 


Massachusetts 


1,924,000 


384,800 


24,053 


360,747 


New Hampshire 


309,000 


61,800 


5,962 


55,838 


Rhode Island 


368,000 


73,600 


5,592 


68,008 


Vermont 


161,000 


32,200 


4,436 


27.764 


Total 


4,235,000 


847,000 


83,317 


763,683 



* Source: NALS data, as calculated by Stephen Reder, “ Synthetic Estimates of Adult Literacy 
Proficiency available at mwv.casas.org; 1992 statistical estimate based on population 1 6+. 

** Source: Based on the Massachusetts Adult Education Committee's finding that 20 percent of 
adults at NALS level 1 and 2 acknowledge a need to improve their literacy skills and are either 
actively or latently in demand of ABE services. 

*** Source: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 2001 state 
statistical reports to the U.S. Department of Education and Vermont 2000 state statistical report to 
the U.S. Department of Education. A participant is an adult who receives at least 12 hours of 
instruction. See the Appendix: Methodology for more information. 



develop skills and attain credentials only up to a high 
school level. 

For adult basic education to play an effective role in 
meeting the new literacy challenge in New England, 
change must come in four key areas: 

1. Develop a clear mission for ABE and establish 
performance measures consistent with that 
mission. 

Adult basic education has a central role to play in 
helping more New England residents to achieve eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and in securing the region’s 
economic future. Adult basic education goals and per- 
formance standards should promote a dual mission: 1) 
to help individuals meet their personal learning goals, 
improve their economic outcomes, and promote 
advancement to further education and skills training; 
and 2) to meet labor market and employer skills needs. 

2. Create pathways to advancement through 
partnerships with other educational and skills 
training institutions. 

Adult basic education is no longer a final destination 
that enables students to develop all the skills and 
credentials needed for family-self-sufficiency. Rather, 
its role today must change to preparing adults with 
low literacy for further education and skills training 
and, in partnership with employers and with other 
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educational and skills training institutions, to creat- 
ing seamless pathways that provide accessible transi- 
tions from ABE services to further education and 
skills training leading toward postsecondary creden- 
tials and industry-recognized certificates. 

3. Give special populations access to continuum 
of literacy services. 

As the demand for English language classes continues 
to rise, many local literacy providers are being forced 
to make difficult tradeoffs between meeting the 



demand for ESOL classes and serving ABE students. 
Immigrants are a critical new labor source for the 
slow-growing New England region . 3 For many, 
gaining English language skills is a critical first step 
towards transitioning to life in the United States. 
Programs that link work and learning and provide a 
continuum of learning opportunities will help immi- 
grants achieve self-sufficiency and make significant 
contributions to our regional economy. 

The number of inmates with low levels of literacy and 
educational achievement is significant. Connecticut, 



Pathways to Advancement from ABE to Further Learning and Better Jobs 



iin:i»:n:rcn p ew institutionalized partnerships between adult 
basic education and other educational and skills training insti- 
tutions in New England are designed to create seamless path- 
ways to advancement from adult literacy to postsecondary 
education. With the growing importance of postsecondary 
skills and credentials, these pathways are critical to meeting 
labor market skill needs and helping adults qualify for family- 
supporting employment. 

State policies and funding provide neither incen- 
tives nor resources for ABE services, postsecondary educa- 
tion, and skills training programs to build partnerships that 
create pathways to advancement. There are promising exam- 
ples of pathways to advancement, but these will remain the 
exception rather than the rule without strong incentives to 
change and the resources necessary to do so. 

RhiUCEB Building pathways to advancement through institu- 
tionalized partnerships is a mutual responsibility that requires 
concerted action by adult basic education and other educa- 
tional and skills training institutions. 

Rather than considering community colleges as an 
alternative to the current system of adult basic education, 
there is clear potential to build pathways to a full continuum 
of adult education and skills training by supporting innovative 
partnerships between ABE providers and community colleges. 

SEHE151 Collaboration with employers to assess workplace 
skill needs and develop curriculum and contextual learning 
practices can ensure that adults learn skills that are actually in 
demand. While some ABE providers are responding to 
employer needs, they lack the resources and know-how to 
proactively set up workplace-based programs, and few sys- 
tems are in place to support structured relationships between 
adult basic education and employers. 



naammjdnz m 

9 Create pathways to educational and economic 
advancement. Local initiatives should be launched in several 
the New England states to create articulated pathways to 
advancement through institutionalized partnerships among 
adult basic education services, community colleges, skills 
training institutions, and employers. 

9 Expand high-quality, workplace-based learning. 

Comprehensive systems of workplace-based learning 
should be developed, building on exemplary practices in 
New England and other regions, that provide contextual 
learning, teach high-performance skills, expand access to 
economic opportunities, and address labor market skill 
needs. 

9 Develop partnership strategies for integrating adult 
education and skills training. States should promote and 
support local partnerships among multiple educational and 
skills training institutions by creating interagency mecha- 
nisms to plan, fund, and oversee a comprehensive approach 
to adult basic education, skills training, and postsecondary 
education. 
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Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont have 
responded by creating ABE programs at several of 
their prison facilities. Those inmates receiving educa- 
tion and skills training have demonstrated a lower 
recidivism rate than those who do not receive such 
services. By providing quality education and training 
programs in prison as well as transition programs that 
connect inmates to work opportunities upon release, 
we can reduce recidivism and help those with a prison 
record become contributing members of society. 

4. Provide adequate funding and capacity to meet 
the demand for adult basic education services. 

The estimated demand for ABE services in New Eng- 
land is approximately 850,000 adults (see Table C). 
Adult basic education now serves about 83,000 adults, 
or about 10 percent of the demand. It does so without 
providing enough instructional hours for students to 



achieve learning gains of even one grade level. 
Increasing state and local resources to provide a level 
of instruction that would have a meaningful impact 
on the educational achievement of those 83,000 
adults is a challenging but achievable short-term 
benchmark. 

Demand for services persists, even given the dramatic 
changes since research for this report began in March 
2001 , when large local and state budget surpluses were 
common and a tight labor market made it difficult for 
employers to find qualified workers at every level. 
Clearly, major shifts have occurred, yet the skills short- 
age has not disappeared and poses a serious, long-term 
threat to the economic health of New England and its 
families. 

It is now more important than ever to provide ade- 
quate and stable funding for adult basic education 
programs. These resources are needed to allow pro- 



Targeted Services to Meet the Literacy Needs of Special Populations 



tlbJLlBbfii Demand for English for Speakers of Other 
Languages is rising more rapidly than demand for other 
ABE services and has outpaced capacity. 

Increased demand for ESOL is crowding out other 
adult literacy services. Immigrants with limited English profi- 
ciency are more proactive in getting services, and many 
providers have chosen to put resources into ESOL services 
and reduce other programs. 

mciokhi ESOL students often start at very low literacy levels. 
There is a need for a full continuum of high-quality ESOL serv- 
ices that allows students to progress through multiple levels of 
ESOL classes and enter articulated pathways to adult literacy 
and adult secondary education. ESOL should be a step toward 
further education and skills training, not a final destination. 

BEEnzni For prison inmates, who have an average sixth- 
grade literacy level, there is a great need for sustainable adult 
literacy services that are linked to occupational skills training. 
Effective transitions to further education and skills training 
when former inmates reenter their communities are critical 
to success, as are supports that assist with reintegration to 
society (e.g., housing, family counseling, substance-abuse 
prevention). 

BE HUES There is evidence that high-quality ABE can reduce 
the likelihood that inmates will return to prison after they are 
released. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



■ Provide a full continuum of quality ESOL services. 

There should be easily accessible pathways within adult basic 
education from ESOL to adult literacy, and from adult literacy 
to adult secondary education programs that lead to high 
school credentials. 

H Create sustainable adult education systems for 
prison inmates. Services should build on and expand the 
school district model being used in those New England states 
that create fully functioning schools within prison facilities and 
provide stable resources. To reduce recidivism, adult educa- 
tion services for prison inmates should provide effective transi- 
tions to further education, skills training, and reentry to their 
communities following release. 
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grams to conduct long-term planning, increase the 
capacity of their services, support system changes 
needed to address program performance and student 
outcomes, and improve the ABE workforce which is 
primarily comprised of part-time teachers who are 
poorly paid and inadequately trained. Moreover, the 



involvement of a broad range of stakeholders who are 
committed to advancing the role of adult basic educa- 
tion in improving economic outcomes for individuals 
and in meeting labor market skills needs is critical for 
building both public support and resources for ABE 
services. 



Funding for and Capacity of ABE Services 



Adult basic education services in New England 
resemble a stand-alone cottage industry with few connections 
to further education and skills training. 

ABE instructors are, for the most part, poorly paid, 
part-time teachers who receive inadequate professional devel- 
opment and operate without certification standards. 

Declining state and federal revenues pose new chal- 
lenges to funding for adult basic education. Yet strong, broad- 
based support for ABE services and improvement in perform- 
ance are particularly important during economic downturns. 

Concerns for meeting labor market skill shortages 
and helping adults prepare for family-supporting employment 
are primary motivations for increased public support and 
resources for adult basic education. If economic development 
and poverty reduction are not important goals for ABE, it may 
lose a key source of increased public support. 

« None of the states studied had a clear, unified policy 
for providing support services through ABE programs. The 
range of approaches included offering no support services, 
providing direct in-house services, and partnering with com- 
munity based organizations. Meeting the personal, family, and 
work-related needs of ABE students is key to their continued 
participation in ABE services and to their ultimate ability to 
achieve literacy goals and objectives. 

Adult basic education services in New England 
have too little funding to meet the need for services or to 
provide an intensity of instruction for all students necessary 
to make a learning gain of at least one grade level. 

KmliJEH More money is needed, but money alone is not the 
answer. Transforming ABE services into sustainable systems 
will require funding that is predictable, long-term, and struc- 
tured in ways that support innovation, improve instructional 
practices, and build partnerships that create pathways to 
advancement. 



MunminMimm 

Hi Create outcomes-based funding systems. States should 
provide strong incentives for change by linking resources for 
system change to improving performance on specified short- 
term and long-term outcomes. These outcomes would 
include, for example, the numbers of students attaining high 
school credentials, finding employment, advancing in a career, 
and participating in further education and skills training, as well 
as the degree to which program graduates meet employer 
skill needs. 

■ Publish state report cards. To drive change, promote con- 
tinuous improvement, and build outcome-based accountability, 
state report cards can track and encourage progress in improv- 
ing system performance and attaining key outcomes in ABE. 

iH Make adult basic education a more professional field. 

States and ABE providers should collaboratively address key 
teacher-related issues that are barriers to improving instruc- 
tional practice, reducing teacher turnover, and making the 
field attractive to qualified instructors as a long-term career. 

01 Support cooperative efforts to provide support 
services. It is not practical for every ABE provider to directly 
provide student support services, yet these services are critical 
to student success. Collaborative efforts that allow ABE and 
other providers within a city or region to share support servic- 
es would be more efficient. Funding should be made available 
to help providers establish community connections and identi- 
fy resources for students in need. 

H Provide adequate funding to meet demand for 
services. As a short-term benchmark, state and local govern- 
ments in New England should increase funding over three 
years to a level sufficient to provide 150 hours of instruction 
for those actively demanding services— an additional $88 million. 

M Provide resources to improve system performance. 

States, community foundations, and other public and private 
institutions should support system change by making strategic 
investments to improve system performance and achieve 
better student outcomes. 
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